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MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING OF MEMBERS OF HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB held at 
Headquarters of Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington, Ontario on Monday, April 
13, 1983 at 8.00 p.m. _________ 

Norman Ralston, President, presided at this meeting which was attended by 
approximately 80 members and guests, 

Ruth Grove and Marion Kerr were thanked for acting as greeters and Marion 
Kerr was also thanked for agreeing to be the co-ordinator of greeters for our 
Monthly Meetings. 

The Foyer slides were provided by Marion Shivas and Hazel Broker and they 
provided us with a glimpse of the plants and flowers we hope to see in the 
coming months. 

It was announced that t e F.O.N. has accepted the Club's offer to host 
the 1985 F.O.N, Annual Conference: Peter Thoem, who will be Chairman of the 
organizing committee, spoke briefly and asked members to volunteer to help. 

The James Baillie Birdathon will be held on May 7,1983. Bruce Duncan 
reported that Bob Curry is the "Guest Birder" and will also be the Club's 
representative; 25% of the money which Bob collects as the Club representative 
will be given to the Club's Sanctuary Fund. Members were asked to sponsor Bob. 

The President read a letter from the Canadian Nature Federation concerning 
applications by Gulf Canada and Dome Petroleum to build all port facilities 
at Stokes Point and King's Point on the shore of the Beaufort Sea near the 
Alaska border. This area has been designated as a Northern Natural Park - it 
is a caribou calving area. Members were urged to write to the Prime Minister 
expressing opposition to the building of such port facilities. 

Our speaker for the evening Mike Cadman, was introduced by William Crins. 
Mike, who is co-ordinator of the Breeding Bird Atlas of Ontario, spoke of this 
project which started in 1981 and will continue through 1985. He outlined 
similar projects which have come to fruition in other parts of the world, for 
example in Great Britain. The organization of the Ontario project was discussed 
in detail with the aid of many slides. The difficulty of covering northern 
areas of the province was mentioned.' 

Bob Curry, who is the co-ordinator for the project in our area, thanked 
Mike for his talk, stressing that this project gives the amateur birder a chance 
to participate. Bob then gave us a report on progress of the mapping in our 
area. Several areas will be surveyed this spring and summer; areas that have not 
been covered to date. 

After the meeting; members and guests enjoyed conversation and refreshments 
in the Foyer. Our thanks to Shirley Klement, Edith Lawrence and Charlie 
Zimmerman for providing the coffee and doughnuts, 

Barbara Reid, Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 

tyr. & Mrs. Colin MacDonald, 64 Canada St., Hamilton, Ont. L8P 1N9 

Gwen & Dennis Lewington, 20 Ramsgate Dr.,Stoney Creek,Ont. L8G 3V5 
Mr. &Mrs. Cecil R. Ferguson, 138 Sherwood Rise, Hami 1 ton,Onr. TAT T P3 
Mr. & Mrs. Gord Irons, 78 Paisley Ave.,N., Hamilton,Ont. L8S 4G9 
Jane McLelland, ( 177 Erin Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8K 4W5 
Alan J. Smith, R. R. #3 Gregory Rd., St.Catharines,Ont. L2R 6P9 
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HAMILTON IL.TUIL'JLISTS» CLUB 

SUMMER HIKES - 1983 

MARCH 1 to MAY 31 GRIMSBY HAWK WATCH 

Come and see the hawks at Beamer Point Conservation Area in Grimsby between 
March I and May 31. All members welcome. Always someone on hand to help 
you wut with hawk identification, 

SUNDAY MAY 1, 1983 - 9:00 A.M . SIXT EEN MILE CR EEK 

Explore the Sixteen Mile Creek Area near Hwy, #5 with Dave. Bring a lunch 
and meet at the Conservation Area of Sixteen Mile Creek and Ilwy. #5. 

Leader: Dave Bradley Hamilton 522-2936 

^SUNDAY MAY 8, 1983 - 9; DP A.M. (Note -date changed to Sunday May 81 h ) SHORT HILL S 
Explore our own Scanctuary near North Pelljam in Spring. Meet at Bartlett 
Road exit off east bound Q.E.W.(east Grimsby.) Bring a lunch. 

Leader: George Meyers Grimsby 1-945-4217 

SATURDAY MAY 14, 1983 - 9;00 A.M^ GLEN MORRIS AREA 

Ihis is an outing to explore the bladdernut bush, Glen Morris area near 
Paris. Meet at Brantford Plaza next to Brewer's Retail, north of Brantford 
on Hwy. #24 at 9;00 A.M, OR we will form a car pool at Dundurn Castle 
Parking lot to leave at 8;00 A.M. Bring a lunch-Contact Ed Ellis, 

Burlington 639-2091 Leader: Ed Medliurst Brantford 1-519-752-7263 

SUNDAY MAY 15, 1983 at 8:30 A.M. BEGINNER'S BIRD HIKE 

This is our spring beginner bird hike with John to Christie Outdoor Education 
Centre, Bird field guides and binoculars will be supplied for those who 
require them. This is a morning outing. We will meet at University Plaza 
in Dundas (next to Miracle Mart) 

Leader: John Heaslip Dundas 627-3200 

SATURDAY. MAY 28, 1 983 - 9:00 A.M. NEW HIKE - MOUN T NEMO AREA 

For birds and plants. Bring a lunch. Meet at R.B.G. Headquarters Pacing 
Lot. Leader: Hazel Broker 527-0333 

SUNDAY, JUNE 5. 1983 - 9:30 A.M . GUELPH UNI VERSI TY NATURE CENTRE 

This will be an outing to Guelph University Arboretum Nature Centre and 
possibly a side trip in the Guelph Area. Meet at R.B.G. Headquarters at 
8:00 A.M. to form a car pool. Bring a lunch. 

Contact Ed Ellis Burlington 639-2091 

Leader: Alan Watson Guelph 1-519-824-4120 

• ^SATURDAY. JUNE 11, 1983 - 8:30 A.M . (Note -date changed May 28) SPOOKY HOLLOW 
Join Jim Pringle as we explore our own sactuary in Norfolk County. Bring 
a lunch. Many fern^identifications. Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennel and 
Upper James. Leader; Jim Pringle Hamilton 527=1158 

SATURDAY. JUNE 18, 1983 - 9;00 A.M . FIELD WORKSHOP ON GRASSES .SEDGES.RUSHES 
Join Bill Crins on this field workshop dm grasses, sedges and rushes to the 
Buffalo compound area near Milton. We will meet at the R.B.G. Headquarter's 
parking lot at 9;00 A.M. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Bill Crins Mississauga 1-276-7093 

^SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1983 - 9 00 A.M . NEW HIKE - MOUNT FOREST AREA 

Join Dave Bradley and Nancy Lyne as we explore the Lyne’s farm area (forest 
and wetland) near Mount Forest. Meet at the R.B.G. Headquarter's in 
Burlington. Bring a lunch and rubber boots. Lfeader: Dave Bradley 522-2936 

SATURDAY. JULY 16, 1983 - 8;00 A.M. MOU NTSDERG WILDLIFE CENTRE 

In the morning we will explore the Puslinch Wetlands Area and in the 
afternoon v?e will tour the Mountsberg Wildlife Centre to see the rehabili¬ 
tation centre fork hawks and owls. These birds are non-releasible. Bring 
a lunch and meet at Hwy. #5 and Hwy. #6 Clappisons Corner(wouthwest corner 
of intersection). There may be an admission fee to Mountsberg. 

Leader; Bruce Duncan Caledonia 1-765-3322 
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S ATURDAY & SUNDAY AUGUST 6 & 7 - 1983 - ESSEX COUNTY WEEKEND 

Come spend a weekend looking at remnant prairie vegetation in Canada's 
southern-most county. We will also be observing rare southern species of 
plants, that reach their northern limits in Essex County. 

Aug. 6: meet promptly at 10 a.m, at the 0jibway Park nature study centre 
(west side of Matchette Rd.). Paul Pratt.(resident naturalist) will take us 
on a tour of the prairie grassland, pointing out the significant biotice 
compenents. of this fascinating ecosystem. Remainder of the day will be spent 
visiting conservation areas in the vicinity of Windsor. 

Aug. 7: leave Windsor and make our way south to Point Pelee with stops on 
the way. Finishing the day with a hike in Point Pelee National Park ■ - 

(binoculars a must). (schedule subject to slight alterations) 

Accommodation and food will be the responsibility of each participant. 
Accommodation should be reserved in Windsor or vicinity for Friday and Saturday 
nights, A list of hotel,motel,campgrounds or directional information will be 
available upon request by phoning Dave Bradley at (416) 522-2936. Bring 
camera, binoculars, waterproof footwear and reference material. Be prepared 
for any type of weather. 

Leader: Dave Bradley Hamilton 522-2936 

********************* 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT HIKES-1983 

WEDNESDAY MAY 4, 1983 - 6:30 P.M. - DR. FRED HOUS TON - Dund as 627-5165 ) 

Meet at end of Turnbull Road in Dundas, where we explore the Dundas Valley. 

WEDNES DAY MAY 11, 1983 - 6;30 P,M, - JIM PRINGLE - Hamilton 527-1158 

Meet at the Interpretive Centre Parking Lot on Old Guelph Line Road. We 
will explore the north shore trail of Cootes Paradise to Bull's Point. 

WEDNESDAY MAY 18. 1903 - 6;30 P.M. - PAUL FOSTER - Burlington 639-5106 
"Bird Hike" Meet at Cherry Hill Gate Parking Lot. 

WEDNESDAY MAY 25, 1983 - 6;30 P.M, - JEFF BLEZIUS Hamilton 385-6178 

Explore Albion Falls and King Forest Area. Meet at Albion Falls "Lower 1 ' 
Parking lot next to Pond on Mud Road West in Hamilton. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 1, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - MARY & NORMAN POMFRET Burlington 385-2005 
"Bird Hike" Bronte Creek area. Meet at Parking Lot at end of Upper Middle 
Road and Hwy. #25. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 8, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - HAZEL BROKER Hamilton 527-0333 

Meet at Spring Valley Parking lot on Jerseyville Rd. (Behind'Swimming Pool) 

We explore the Dundas Valley area. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 15, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - SARAH WOOD _ Ancaster 648-4045 

"Bird Hike" and natural history hike to Bruce Trail area near Ancaster. 

Meet corner of Jerseyville Rd. and Paddy Greens Side Road in Ancaster. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 22, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - GARY HUTTON _ Milton 878-4131 

Explore Crawford Lake area with the Halton Region Conservation Authority 
(Gary Huton Manager Community Services). Meet at Crawford Lake Parking 
lot off Guelph Line Road and Steeles Ave. 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 29, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - DAVE BRADLEY Hamilton 522-2936 

Explore Lowville Area with Dave. Meet southern end of Twiss Road at 
Quarry north of Lowville where Bruce Trail crosses Bronte Creek. 

WEDNESDAY JULY 6, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - DEAN GUGLER _ Hamilton 528-7169 

Meet at University°Plaza Parking Lot in Dundas. We will explore the 
Dundas Valley. 

WEDNESDAY JULY 13. 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - RON HEPWORTH Burlington 632-7694 

Explore Twiss Woods with Ron. Meet at Parking lot on Twiss Road(bottom 
of hill) north of Kilbride. (continued'’ next page) 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT HIKES - 1903 (continued’) 

WEDNESDAY JULY 20, 1983 - 6;30 P M, - NORMAN RALSTON _ Hamilton 383-13 97 

Meet at Peter's Corners Hwy. #52,#5 &T?/B parking lot of Ministry'of Transpor- 
tation. We will explore the Rockton area. 

WEDNESDAY JULY 27, 1903 - 6;30 P.M. - PARRY CHERRIERE _ Hamilton 560-7476 

Meet at Cootes Paradise Drive and Spence Creek Crossing. We will explore 
the Hydro Pond area. 

WEDNESDAY AUGUST 3, 1903 - 6;30 P.M, - DEAN GUGLER _ Hamilton 526-7169 

Meet at Thrifty Food Parking lot corner of King St. and Paradise Road South 
in Hamilton. To explore the Chedoke area of the Bruce Trail. 

WEDNESD AY AUGUST 10, 1983 - 6;30 P.M. - IAN & BARBARA REID Dundas 620-0329 
Come and explore the Puslinch Wetlands and Upper Woods. Meet at Brock Rd. 

& Hwy. #97, Freelton. 

WEDNESDAY AUGUST 17, 1903 - 6;30 P.M. - DAVE BRADLEY _ Hamilton 522-2936 

Meet at University Plaza Parking lot next toMiracle Mart. We will explore 
the Dundas Valley area. 

WEDNESDA Y AUGUST 24, 1903 - 6;30 P.M. - BILL CRINS _ Mississauga 1-276-7093 

Meet at Cherry Hill Gate Parking Lot. 

WEDNESDAY AUGUST 31, 1903 - 6;30 P.M. - SHIRLEY ELEMENT _Burl ington 336-543 3 

Meet at The Children's Garden Parking lot in Hamilton, We will explore the 
Cootes Paradise Area. 

# # * * # * $ * >f! * * * >je * >}: * ^ ^ 

BOOK REVIEW 

"Shrubs of Ontario" 

By James. H. Soper and Margaret L„ Heimburger 
Drawings by Leslie A. Garay and Ronald A. With 
Published by the Royal Ontario Museum 
Pric©: $20.00 ° 495 pages 

_Perhaps some of our members are owners- of the fore-runner of 
this volume ? "100 Shrubs of Ontario" by the same authors. Some of 
you younger members may have wished that you had a comprehensive 
listing of the shrubes of Ontario. This new and updated publication 
should offer great knowledge and satisfaction to the latter andqa 
renewed interest in our shrubs to the former. 

Scientific names- have been used throughout the book. Common 
names have been added whenever they appear to be used regularly. 

As in most texts treating on flora, the book has keys for the 
identification of shrubs-. These keys are four in numbers 1- Leaves, 
evergreens 2- Leaves^opposite or whorled$ 3- Leaves, alternate and 
compound” 4- Leaves, alternate and simple. Thre is a list, of rare 
and endangered species. The publication has the usual glossary. 

Each family represented in the book has been given a general 
description and a range, usually world wide. The family members 
that occur.in.Ontario are fully described. A note is appended, 
which may indicate edibility, a use or a means of distinguishing 
that particular species from a somewhat similar one. A third part 
of the description is a field check. There is a map of Ontario 
showing where each species is to be found growing naturally. Out¬ 
standing are the accompanying drawings.They depict the shrub gen¬ 
erally^ and have insets of the flowering and fruiting bodies with 
a metric scale beside each.Identification should be easy whether 
the identifier is an amateur or more advanced. 

It is a larger book than the field guides to which we are ac¬ 
customed, But its completeness.clarity,maps and illustrations make 
up for the extra space it may take. Norman Ralston. 
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1983 SPRING WATCH 

by Ron Hepworth 

If you read my comments in last month's issue, all I can say is, "So much 
for an early spring!" As of April 15, we are still waiting for better things. 
They are progressingbut rather slowly at the moment. Coltsfoot blooms were 
covered by late March snows and it was delightful to see their yellow heads 
poking up through the snow when the sun came out a week or so later on March 30. 

The season in mid April is almost back to normal and may even be slightly 
late by the first of May barring any sudden heat wave before you see this in 
print. A few more first flowering dates have been collected since last month 


and are listed below. 

Common Groundsel FF Mar. 17/18 Buffaloberry - FF Apr. 8 

Western Chorus Frog(2nd appearance) Chinese Elm (pollen) Apr. 8 

Apr. 1 Beaked Hazel (pollen) Apr, 11 

Black Willow buds sprouting Apr. 2 Garter Snake (2nd appearance) Apr. 12 

Trout Lily-tips emerging Apr. 4 Red Trillium -buds showing colour 

American Elm - FF Apr. 6/7 Apr. 12 

Hepatica - FF Apr. 8 Wood Rush - almost opened Apr. 15 



BIRDING IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


by Ron Fleming 

When friends of mine informed me in late February that there was room 
ehough for one more person to join them on their trip to South Carolina, I 
jumped at the chance to go. Never having ventured further south than New York 
State, the prospect of travelling to new places-and, of course, new birds-was 
immediately enticing. Idreamed of exotic species the night before we left. 

Espite the fact that the town of Myrtle Beach itself was a bit of a 
disappointment upon arrival, the birding in South Carolina was anything but. 

Only an hour after unpacking in the very homey and relaxed atmosphere of the 
Chesterfield Inn, I threw open our room windows and gased out at the steely 
plain of the Atlantic to be suddenly greeted by four Brown Pelicans. 

After watching these handsome, yet comical birds trace the waves and 
troughs of the ocean in glides no more than a foot above the rolling surf, I 
excitedly set up my scope at the window to look at some of the shapes in the 
air and water further offshore. Buffleheads, Common Mergansers, Horned Grebes 
and Common Loons dotted the Atlantic outside our room and as I panned the horizon 
three adult Northern Gannets flew into view, their snow-white bodies handsomely 
trimmed by extensive black wing tips. The "two-way" appearance of this pointy- 
headed, pointy-tailed seabird was distinctive at a distance, as were its spec¬ 
tacular sixty-foot plunges into the ocean. 

It was ironic to behold such natural beauty from the heart of so unnatural 
a town, but these birds seem oblivious to Myrtle Beach's carnivalesque structure 
and its wall-to-wall hotels. It is a highly commercialized pinball-machine of 
a town, but it was made quite tolerable by the quaint atmosphere and hospitality 
of our lodging and by the relieving knowledge that we had eome down a week before 
"the boom". Myrtle Beach, we learned, has a winter population of 30,000 that 
swells to almost 300,000 in the spring and summer. 

Coastal South Carolina, however, is not completely monopolized by amusement 
park interests. It is certainly a tourist-oriented strand, but there are several 
excellent birding and hiking locations within thirty miles of Myrtle Beach. 

The State Park on Myrtle Beach's southern town limit is itself surprisingly good. 

Best of all, however, is Huntington Beach State Park, about twenty miles 
south of town on the main coastal highway (No. 17). The bird checklist of 255 
species, which you may procure at the front gate or from any of the parks 
department workers you run into, describes the area succinctly and informatively; 
"The 2500 acres which comprise Huntington Beach State Park include 1060 acres 
of salt marsh and tidal waters, 750 acres of woodlands, 90 acres of freshwater 
lagoon, 400 acres of maritime shrub thicket and 200 acres of sandy beach and 
dunes". 

Needless to say, the diversity of habitat offered at Huntington Beach 
attracts and maintains numerous species of birds and may of its common avian 
residents were objects of great wonder to me. When I wasn't staring wide-eyed 
at Louisiana Herons or Snowy Egrets, I was grinning like a Cheshire cat with a 
well-kept secret. 


Seeing Glossy Ibises, Clapper Rails, Laughing Gulls, Little Blue Herons and 
other such birds of the southeastern coast was indeed pleasing. From the reckles, 
splashing dives of the ungainly pelicans to the curious nasal exclamations of the 
Fish Crows overhead, it seemed that a whole new world had presented itself and 
that, in it, anything was possible. When I spotted my first Black Skimmer 
cutting long lines of silver across the salt bays with its bright lower mandible, 
I felt that I had truly entered an exotic land. This bird was my favourite of 
the trip and I stood for long periods of time marvelling at its striking color¬ 
ation and eccentric habits. 


(continued next page) 



Birding in South Carolina (continued) 


Another fascinating bird of the salt marshes and sand bars was the 
American Oystercatcher, whose hold black and white body pattern and bright 
bill always elicited an "ooh" from me when my scope or binoculars crossed 
its path. Its bill was so conspicuous that it often seemed more like a red 
plastic popsicle stick artificially appended to the bird rather than a piece of 
its natural equipment. Willets, as well, were an interesting beach species. 

A large, rather drab-looking sandpiper while walking or at rest, this bird was 
transormed into a truly arresting sight once it flew. Its striking black and 
white wing pattern in flight was very impressive. Aside from Caspian and Common 
Terns, the beaches and marshes also offered many good views of Royal and 
Forster's Terns. The northern shoreline of Pawleys Island, south of Huntington 
Each, was also a very good spot for sea and marsh birds and was the best place 
I visited for observing Osprey. 

In the wooded areas of both the Huntington Beach and Myrtle Beach State Parks 
the birding was also excellent. Tufted Titmice Carolina Chickadees, Rufous¬ 
sided Towhees and, of course, Yellow-rumped ^Myrtle) Warblers were very common 
and,much to my pleasant surprise, so were Brown-headed Nuthatches and Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers. The Pileated Woodpecker, often so elusive in southern Ontario 
despite its great size, was far more obliging in the woods of South Carolina. 

I came across two directly opposite each other on the same tree stump during my 
first day of birding there and continued to seem them all week long. Much to 
my chagrin, however, the small population of resident Red-coclcaded Woodpeckers 
at Brookgreen Gardens never presented themselves to me. I settled, instead, 
for Common Bobwhites, 

If I have any complaints at all, it is simply that the trip was too short. 

I only had six full days of birding in which to cover a very large area. I 
observed over ninety species in all and added twenty-one "lifers" to my list, 
but feel that another Ttfeek, especially with migration close at hand, may well 
have yielded some pleasant surpriess. 

Ironically, one of the birds I was hoping to see and missed was sighted by 
the two chaps I had travelled south with. Driving Top-Flites across the myriad 
golf courses of South Carolina all week, their putting was interrupted one day by 
a Loggerhead Shrike that lingered just long enough for them to make sure it 
wasn't just a Mocingbird, then flew off. The fact that I didn't see one all 
week long was just my luck. Or, should I say, par for the course? 

In summation, I would say that sout Carolina has a great deal to offer the 
bird-watching traveller and, for that matter, for anyone who has naturalist 
tendencies. The plant and animal life of the Old South is quite striking and, 
of course, the climate is quite hospitable. There are many more places to 
visit than I have listed here and the residents of South Carolina are as gracious 
and obliging as its natural elements. It is a state gracefully seasoned by its 
natural history and one which I will likely return to in the future for a longer 
visit. **** * *********** 

ONTARIO BREEDING BIRD ATLAS SQUARE BASH ING.SAT. JUNE 11. SAT .JULY JU 

Three squares in the Niagara Peninsula have no coverage.Anyone 
interested in blitzing these sqi ores is invited to meet at the 
Starlight restaurant Hwy.20 ? Smithville (approaching from Hamilton). 
Time: 6a.m., Sat, Junell. After a couple of hours of field-work we 
will reconvene at the Starlight for breakfast and to prepare lists. 
Those who would prefer nay meet later and have breakfast at 
8a.m. We will then go back into these squares for the rest of the 
morning. 

There will be a second run to confirm breeding r following the 
same format and starting at 6a„m. July 9. Phone Bob Gurry 6 k 8 - 6 89 ?. 
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FURTHER UPDATE - WHY - HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB - by Marion S. Shivas 


„ Some * tems were found to be missing from the article in the April 1983 
Wood Duck". To keep you informed, here they are: 


Donations - 

3-979 - Rare Animal Relief Fund _ $25.— 

198.2 - The Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Conservation Fund - 50. 

- CONE (Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment) - 500. 

1983 - The Nature Conservancy of Canada re Knight Property 

(Beverly Wetlands) - at meeting of April 6, 1983, your 

Board passed Motion to increase donation for this purchase 

by (total donation now $10,000) _ 2 500.— 


Add to previous total shown in April Wood Duck 
TOTAL DONATIONS BY HAMILTON CLUB TO DATE 


$3,075.— 

110 , 220 .— 

- $113,295.— 




Rebate on 1982 Taxes on Club-owned Nature Reserves has been received in the 
amount of $326.23, to apply against the total 1982 taxes of $696.88. This cheque 
has been deposited in the Sanctuary Fund. 


oOME JOTS OF INTEREST from 'WILDLIFE REVIEW" published by the Ministry of the 
Environment of the Province of British Columbia - 


Ermine Acting on the assumption that natural phenomena have a reason for 
being, a biologist at North Carolina State University began wondering why the 
tip of the tail of an ermine, an otherwise pure white animal, should be black. 

He concluded that the black tip protects the animal from its enemies. 

The biologist, Dr. Roger Powell, has experimented with dummy ermines and captive 
hawks, and believes that the conspicuousness of the black mark against the 
snow acts as a target to the predators , who aim for the tail tip and miss the 
animal itself. 


Bold Titmice - The underfur of an animal makes a beautifully soft, warm lining 
for a bird s nest, but it takes a bird with a lot of nerve to gather the stuff 
from a living animal. 

Two observers in Ohio watched a pair of tufted titmice boldly harass a raccoon 
in their search for building material. The birds landed on the animal 
repeatedly, pulling bits of fur out of its tail, despite its frantic efforts to 
drive them away. Neither bird would give ground until its beak was so full that 
it couldn't carry any more, whereupon it would fly back to the construction site. 


. ... 

One of the most striking sights in nature is th&fspectacle of a sea bird, such as 
a Gannet, plunging toward the water with wings..'Jj&rtly open, then folding its wings 
at the last moment to plunge in and catch a fi§jpj^|Recent studies show that the 
key factor in determining when to fold the winip*®^' --1- -*■ 


the time it takes to reach the 


water’s surface, rather than the distance. For?fexample, in a dive from a height 
o.E 12 metres, the bird folds its wings 5-5 metres from the surface; in a plunge 
from a. height of four metres, folding occurs about 2.3 metres from the water. In 
both cases, the time elapsed from folding to immersion is exactly the same. The 
timing is based on visual clues, but the exact mechanism is still being studied. 
(We will certainly be watching the dives of the Caspian Terns on the Bruce Pen¬ 
insula this coming season, with increased interest. MSS) 
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THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY 

by Robert A. Jones 

MGANGUEO. Mexico - There is a high mountain ridge not far from this 
isolated to™, kno™ only as Site Alpha. From a distance that ridge appears like 
many others. Cool, often shrouded in clouds, covered in thick stands of oyamel 
trees. It seems so like the other folds of the Sierra Chincua range that 
for hundreds of years many villagers here lived and died without knowing its 
secret. 

Although long discovered by a few local farmers , Site Alpha was revealed 
to the world only in 1975 after a 30-year search by American scientists. Toget¬ 
her with two other nearby sites, the mountain ridge is now known to hold the 
answer to one of the most enduring mysteries of winter migration. The destin¬ 
ation of hundreds of millions of monarch butterflies that turn south each year 
from the eastern United States and Canada. 

In November, the butterflies begin gathering on the slopes of the mountain, 
some arriving after a journey of 3,000 miles. By early December virtually the 
entire population of monarchs from eastern North America has squeezed itself 
into the small sites, measuring from five to seven acres apiece. There are 
so many that sometimes the limbs of trees are pulled off by their sheer weight. 

In cold weather they remain motionless, but on a sunny day their wings are 
warmed and they leave their roosts in huge clouds , filling the forest with a 
soft, fluttering roar. 

On these sunny days Site Alpha becomes a world of orange and black; the 
forest floor crawls with butterflies, and trees and even persons can become 
covered in seconds when a stream of monarchs returns to roost. An afternoon sun 
backlights their wings and all the forest is cast in a gold glow. 

This migration—the only true migration in the butterfly world—has occurred 
for millions of years and throughout that time the butterflies and their winter¬ 
ing sites have been protected by their remoteness. The rural economy of the 
region here has barely intruded onto the mountain slopes. Each year the 
monarchs have returned. 

But quite suddenly the modern world has arrived at the doorstep of the 
Sierra Chincua. An economy based largely on subsistence farming is changing 
rapidly to industrial forestry, and a combination of local and international tim¬ 
ber interests is slowly marching up the mountain slopes. 

Currently one local timber company has filed an application to cut the 
forest along many of the slopes of Site Alpha itself. That application has 
been delayed temporarily by the Mexican government, but in another instance in 
1979 a stand of trees was harvested even as the butterflies were congregating 
on their branches. 

For the last seven years, Lincoln Brower, a zoologist at the University of 
Florida, has returned each winter to Angangueo to study the mysteries of the 
monarch migration. On a rainy afternoon recently he stooped to pick up a 
single butterfly in the midst of Site Alpha. The monarch had gone very still 
in the cold air, its wings folded, its internal systems almost shut down. 

"From everything we know, this butterfly has found the single region where 
it can spend the winter and survive," Brower said. "If this place goes, it's 
likely the whole migration will go with it." 

.. continued next page... 
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THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY (continued from previous page) - 

Unlike migrating birds, monarchs travel south in search of a place to 
remain virtually dormant for the winter, Brower said. Without the escape 
into dormancy, the butterflies' reserves of fat would be consumed and they would 
be left without the energy for the return journey in the spring. 

Recent studies by Brower and others have shown that the requirements for 
such a wintering site are extreme. The area must be high enough to produce 
low temperatures necessary for dormancy—but not so low as to freeze. The 
mountain must catch the moisture-laden clouds blowing from the Pacific Ocean to 
prevent the butterflies dying of thirst, and its forest must be thick enough to 
provide protection from the often harsh winter storms of the region. 

"I think of these mountain ridges as an environmental knife edge," Brower 
said. "We have found no other place that offers this special set of conditions." 

For the last two years , Brower and several colleagues returned to Mexico 
to do more than scientific work. Armed with evidence of the peril to the 
monarchs, the scientific group has proposed a plan to preserve Site Alpha and its 
sister areas, named Rosario and Chivati. 

The proposal, which Brower has titled The String of Pearls plan, recommends 
that all commercial activity—with the exception of tourism—be prohibited in 
the three core areas most heavily used by the butterflies. In addition, buffer 
zones would be established with less severe restrictions and the entire complex 
linked with narrow corridors. In all the plan would offer protection to about 
50,000 acres. 

In Mexico City, officials of the new Miguel dela Madrid administration have 
expressed support for the plan but they have noted that the severe restrictions 
on commercial activity pose particularly difficult problems for Mexico. 

In timber areas, prohibition of logging would require restitution to land- 
owners , and while the exact sum is not known, the total could reach millions of 
dollars. 

"We know it is important to do something about the monarchs," said Alicia 
Barcena, Mexico's sub-secretary for its new Department of Ecology. "But Mexico 
is in the midst of financial crisis. It would be useless to talk of the govern¬ 
ment paying for this project." 

Rudolfo Ogarrio, president of a Mexican conservation group known as 
Monarca, believes the solution lies in tourism. By offering one of the most 
spectacular shows in nature, the butterflies might just save themselves, he 
said. Already, a tiny local tourist economy has been created by guides who 
take visitors into the sites from November to March. Conceivably, Ogarrio said, 
a planned expansion to lure foreign visitors as well could create more jobs 
than currently are provided by logging. 

But tourism poses its own threats. In the past, casual visitors to the 
area have scooped butterflies by the handful into large plastic bags and hauled 
them away as souvenirs. Others, discovering that the monarchs become more 
active in response to heat, have lit fires at the base of trees. 

Brower believes that these depredations have grown largely fi‘om ignorance 
of the monarch's value. With proper controls and education, he said, tourism 
could coexist easily with the butterflies' temporary stay each winter. 

..............continued next page.. 
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THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY (continued from previous page) - 

But the source of money to purchase the sites themselves remains a problem. 
Without the help of the Mexican government, the American scientists say the only 
likely solution is a fund-raising effort from private groups both in this country 
and the United States. 

Robert Pyle, a Yale-trained lepidopterist and former staff member of the 
International Union for the Conservation of Nature, notes that the monarch 
phenomenon has been elevated to the nature conservation group's No. 1 priority 
for preservation in the insect world. 

Pyle who joined Brower on the recent trip to Mexico City to promote the 
String of Pearls plan, said he is optimistic about the prospects of a fund¬ 
raising effort. 

"If you're asking people to put up their money to save something, I can't 
think of a more appealing project than the monarch." 

The story of the discovery of the wintering sites reads like something out 
of detective fiction. For 30 years Fred A. Urquhart, a Toronto-based biologist, 
had watched the monarchs turn south each summer and reappear the next spring. 

He knew the species was migrating, but where? Tracking the butterflies 
presented a special problem, since their size prevented traditional tagging 
methods. 

Then Urquhart developed a special, ultralight tag and eventually placed 
them on about 300,000 individual monarchs. Scientists, butterfly collectors 
and schoolchildren soon began sending back tagged butterflies to Urquhart and 
a pattern emerged. 

The monarchs were funneling south into Texas, but still there was no point 
of convergence. Urquhart speculated that the butterflies were heading farther 
south into Mexico and he placed advertisements in scientific journals asking 
for help. 

One person who responded was Kenneth Brugger, a businessman and amateur 
lepidopterist based in Mexico City. With the help of his wife, Brugger began 
appearing in rural, mountain towns asking if anyone had noticed large 
congregations of orange and black butterflies. Eventually he arrived in 
Angangueo and a day later discovered Site Alpha. 

The discovery of the wintering area has led to many other questions about 
the monarch. For Brower, who has studied the monarch almost exclusively for a 
decade, the loss of the wintering sites would mean that many of those mysteries 
would remain unanswered. 

How, for example, do monarchs transfer information about the migration 
path from one generation to the next? When a monarch living in New Hampshire 
begins the journey to Mexico in late summer, neither he nor any other members of 
his generation has ever made the trip before. Yet almost without fail the 
monarch will find its way to a single ridge 3,000 miles away. 

TROUBLE 


But a more recent development may pose an unexpected source of trouble for 
the species. For milleniums the larval, or caterpillar, stage of the monarch 
has fed on wild milkweeds that abound throughout North America. The milkweeds 


continued next page 





THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY (continued from previous page) - 

some of which contain toxins, have provided the monarch with essential 
protection from predators. By feeding on the milkweed, butterflies become 
poisonous to most birds, who have learned to avoid an otherwise attractive prey. 

But now modern agriculture is changing the mix of milkweed types, encouraging 
e spread of non-poisonous varieties. And as the monarchs become steadily 
-ess poisonous themselves, Brower said, birds are increasingly using them as 
a source of food. 

In the early mornings at Site Alpha, flocks of orioles and grosbeaks can now 
be seen feasting on the huge congregations of monarchs that hang helplessly from 
the branches. 

I'ield tests conducted by Brower have led the scientists to estimate that 
5,000 butterflies a day are now consumed at the wintering sites by birds, a 
rate that Brower believes is far higher than in previous years. 

In the meantime the monarchs will begin the return journey north sometime 
this month (March). Within two weeks of the flight of the first butterfly, 

Site Alpha and its sisters will be emptied and the mountain slopes will come to 
resemble a thousand others. 

The monarch flies through three nations to get here and does things that 
man has never learned to do," Brower said. "This creature is like nothing else 
on Earth, and I think it is worth saving." 

(This article written by Robert A. Jones for the Los Angeles Times was printed 
in The Hamilton Spectator, Saturday, March 12, 1983) 

Marion Shivas writes in this connection: "in the mid-sixties Members of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club were privileged to have Professor Fred Urquhart 
present a programme on the Monarch Butterfly with live butterflies and showing 
us the tags which he had perfected and how to apply them. (This tagging is 
tantamount to Bird Banding and it was through his efforts that discovery of the 
Monarch Butterfly's ultimate wintering grounds was discovered.) 

An amusing episode occurred the following Spring when one morning Paul Hanover 
of Radio Station CHML, Hamilton, interrupted his morning programme to state 
that he had had a 'phone call from Burlington, Ontario. Someone there had 
captured a Monarch Butterfly with a numbered tag on its wing. Would the 
Resident Naturalist in Dundas' call if she knew the answer? Having had the 
benefit of Professor Urquhart's splendid programme at our Club meeting, I 
called Paul and asked him to inform his audience that Professor Urquhart had 
perfected this technique to track the Monarch Butterfly's migratory route, 
etc. and to request the Burlington people to send the details to the Professor 
in care of the University of Toronto. Paul's humorous remarks over the air 
after he had given the information that I supplied were: "Ye, gods—things 
are coming to a pretty pass! Even butterflies have licence plates!" 

IT WOULD BE A SAD LOSS^ IF THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY WERE TO DISAPPEAR FROM OUR 
ONTARIO LANDSCAPE - PERHAPS WE SHOULD TURN OUR EFFORTS TOWARDS FUND-RAISING 
FOR THIS PROJECT - WHAT DO YOU THINK? LET YOUR BOARD MEMBERS KNOW! MQQ 
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SOME BIRDS SE EN IN THE ISLANDS OF THE SOU TH PACI F IC , FEBRUARY 1983 

by William W. Judd 

During six trips to the Hawaiian Islands from 1976 to 1982 made by mywife 
Kathryn, and me, we found fifty-one species of birds there, the last report 
on which was that of 1982(Judd,1982), In February 1983 we went on a trip to 
the South Pacific, visiting Tahiti and Moorea in French Polynesia from Feb, 

11 to 15, Rarotonga in the Cook Islands on Feb.15, Fiji from Feb.15 to 22 
and Upolu Island in Western Samoa from Feb.21 to 27. We encountered thirty- 
six species, included herewith in order as in Gruson (1976). They were iden¬ 
tified with the help of "bird books" bought along the way, as shown in the 
references. 

Reef Heron ( Demigretta sacra ). This bird exists in a blue and a white phase. 
A blue one was on a lava point at Lautoka, Fiji on Feb.18, a blue and a white 
one were foraging on flats when the tide was receding at Natandola Beach,Fiji 
on Feb.20 and a blue one was on a lava point at Lafaga Beach, Western Samoa 
on Feb. 23. 

Swamp Harrier ( Circus aeroginosus ). A bird settled into a tree in woods above 
PaoPao on Cook Bay, Moorea on Feb.15, one was in flight over the Nasouri High¬ 
lands, Feb.17 and another overthe Nadi River at Nadi,Fiji, Feb.19. 

Jungle Fowl (Gallus gallus ). In clearings in woods on Moorea, Feb.14. 

Banded Rail ( Rallus philippensis ). These birds frequently darted out of 
roadside vegetation onto the road and as quickly doubled back into their cover 
along the roads at Afiamalu, Siumu and Lafaga on Western Samoa, Feb.22 & 23. 

Purple Swamphen ( Porphyrio p orphyrio ). One bird was skulking in low 
vegetation and making short flights over it in a field adjacent to the residence 
of the Samoan Head of State near Apia, Western Samoa on Feb. 26. 

Lesser Golden Plover ( Pluvialis dominiea ). One was foraging on the beach 
at Pirae, Tahiti on Feb.15, one was on the lawn at Hotel Bali Hai on Moorea on 
Feb.14, several were foraging on the grass by the airstrip on Rarotonga on 
Feb. 15 and several were scampering along roads at Afiamalu on Western Samoa, 

Feb. 22 to 25. 

Ruddy Turnstone ( Arenaria interpres ). Eleven turnstones, along with a few 
golden plovers, were foraging in the grass around the parliament house on 
Mulinuu Point at Apia, Western Samoa, Feb. 27 

Crested Tern (Sterna bergii ). A few terns were flying along the beach at 
Pirae, Tahiti on Feb. 12, one was on the beach at Hotel Bali Hai, Moorea, Feb. 

14 and several were fishing off Beachcomber (Tai) Island, Fiji on Feb. 18. 

White Tern ( Gygis alba ). Three birds flew overhead on the morning of 
Feb. 11 at Pirae, Tahiti, a few were circling about a ravine on Moorea on Feb. 

14 and two were roosting in a tree and flying across the face of Tiavi Falls, 
Western Samoa, Feb. 23. 

Brown Noddy (Anous stolidus ). A flight of several noddies were swooping 
over the beach at Taravao on Tahiti on Feb. 11 and several dozen were roosting 
in coconut trees around Hotel Bali Hai on Moorea, Feb. 14. Some were circling 
about Tiavi Falls, Western Samoa on Feb. 23. 

Rock Dove ( Columbia li via ). A flock of these pigeons was roosting on the 
roof of a church at PaoPao on Moorea, Feb.14 and another assemblage was seen 
on buildings by the Nadi River in Nadi, Fiji, Feb.19. 

Barred Dove (Geopella Striata ). A few birds were foraging on the grounds 
of the Royal Tahitian Hotel, at Pirae, Tahiti on Feb. 12. 

Scaled Dove ( Strept o peli chinensis ). A few birds were perched on telephone 
wires at the Nadi Hotel, Nadi, Fiji on Feb. 17. 

Crimson-ccowned Fruit Dove ( Ptilinopus porp h yraceus ). A green juvenile 
bird with yellow edging on the wing feathers was roosting in a tree by the 
road leading into Lake Lanotoo on Western Samoa on the afternoon of Feb. 24. 

(cent,. next page) 
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Some Birds seen in the Islands of the South Pacific,Feb,1983 (continued) 

Peale's Pigeon ( Ducula latrans ). Two birds were perched on a telephone 
wire by the Nadi Police Station in Nadi, Fiji, Feb.17. 

%acofoc %ogepm ) Ducula pacifica ). Two or three of these colourful pigeons 
were roosting high up in a tree on a mountain-side at Afiaraalu,Western Samoa, 

Feb. 24. 

Long-tailed Cuckoo ( Eudynamls taitensis ). One bird flew high and fast over 
the road leading into Lake Lanotoo, Western Samoa, Feb. 24. 

White-rumped Swiftlet ( Collocalia spadiopygia ). Several birds were flying 
over the Nasouri Highlands, .Fiji Feb. 17, over rivers near Natandola Beach, 

Fiji on Feb.20 and over the roads at Afiamalu, Western Samoa, Feb. 23. 

White-collared Kingfisher ( Halcyon chloris ). Two birds were perched on 
wires by the Nadi Police Station at Nadi, Fiji on Feb. 17. 

Flat-billed Kingfisher ( Halcyon recurvirostris ). Two were perched in a 
tree at the roadside at Afiamalu and one was lying among the coconut trees 
at Lafaga Beach, Western Samoa, Feb. 23. 

Pacific Swallow (Hirundo t ahitica ). One bird was perched on a wire by the 
Nadi River at Nadi, Fiji on Feb. 19. 

Polynesian Triller ( Lalage maculosa ). Commonly seen flying over roadside 
bushes along roads in central Western Samoa, Feb. 22 to 25. 

Red-vented Bulbul ( Pycnonotus cafer). Frequently seen perched on wires and 
in trees about Nadi, Fiji, Feb. 17 to 21 and in bushes at Afiamalu and Apia on 
Western Samoa, Feb. 22 to 26. 

Island Thrush ( Turdus poliocephalus ). One bird, entirely black with a 
yellow bill, flew across the road at Afiamalu on Western Samoa, Feb. 24. 

Scarlet Robin (Petroica multicolor ). A male was perched in a tree at 
Afiamalu on Feb. 24 and others were in flight on the slopes of Mount Vaea, 

Western Samoa on Feb. 25. 

Samoan Fantail ( Rhipidura nebulosa ). One bird was fussing about in the 
trees at the roadside at Afiamalu on Feb. 24 and others were in the forest on 
the slopes of Mount Vaea, Western Samoa, Feb. 25. 

Samoan Whistler ( Pachycephala flavifrons ). One bird, with bright yellow 
abdomen, was calling in a bush at Afiamalu on Feb. 22 and others were in the 
forest on Mount Vaea, Western Samoa, Feb. 25. 

Gray-backed Whiteye ( Zosterops lateralis ). Several birds were feeding at 
flowers of bougainvillia in the gardens at the Royal Tahitian Hotel, Pirae, 
Tahiti, Feb. 12. 

Cardinal Honeyeater ( Myzomela cardinalis ), Several birds were moving 
about in the trees at Afiamalu on Feb. 22 and others were in the forest on 
Mount Vaea, Western Samoa, Feb. 25. 

Wattled Honeyeater ( Foulehaio carunculata ). One bird was active in a 
roadside bush at Afiamalu and another along the road to Lake Lanotoo on Feb. 

24, Western Samoa. 

Common Waxbill (Estrilda astrild ). Several birds were flying among the 
coconut trees in the gardens of the Royal Tahitian Hotel, Pirae, Tahiti on 
Feb. 12 and five were feeding on a lawn at the Hotel Bali Hai on Moorea,Feb.14. 

Red-headed Parrot Finch ( Erythrura cyanovirens ). These birds were commonly 
to be seen in the coconut and flamboyant trees on the grounds of the Nadi Hotel 
Nadi, Fiji from Feb. 17 to 22 and one was seen in flight over the road to Lake 
Lanotoo, Western Samoa, Feb. 24. 

Chestnut-sided Mannikin (Lonchura castaneothorax ). These birds were blying 
among the coconut trees in the garden of the Royal Tahitian Hotel at Pirae, 

Tahiti on Feb. 12 and a family of young birds was being fed by their parents on 
the lawns there on Feb. 13. 

Samoan Starling (A plonis atrifuscus ). Several birds were in trees along the 
road to Lake Lanotoo, Western Samoa, Feb. 24. 

Indian Mynah (Acridotheres Tristis ). This ubiquitous bird was seen on all 
islands visited, Tahiti, Moorea,Rarotonga, Fiji and Western Samoa, mainly about 
towns and cultivated areas and beside airport runways, (e 0 nt* next page) 
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ORGANIZING COMMITTEE FOR 1985 FON 
CONVENTION NEEDS HELPERS 


A.V. Specialist; Catering Specialist; Sign Maker/Wri ter/'In- 
staller; Photographer; Trip Leaders 5 Hard Workers for non-special¬ 
ist tasks. 

We have the nucleas of a committee(7 persons) but will need 
2 or 3 more in the not-too-distant-future. In particular the A/V 
Specialist and the Catering Specialist. In the case of the latter 
he/she does- not have to be a true specialist but someone who 
could feel reasoably comfortable malting meal and banquet arrange¬ 
ments. The A/V specialist will have to be prepared to set up, 
move and trouble-shoot equipment as the convention is in process, 
(as well as organize in advance). 

Please contact Peter Thoem 9^5^3388, 525-5991. 

s{<sl<sjc:{«s)c ?!<:;< % >!< ijc s{c,sj« %^ ;{< j}c 

BOOK REVIEW 

"Just Bats" 

By M. Brock Fenton 

Published by University of Toronto Press 

Prices $25.00 cloth; $9295 paper. 165 pages. 

Bats are fascinating and mysterious creatures, and most of us 
would like to know more about them. "Just Bats" provides 1 that 
knowledge in a detailed yet very readable form. The book is i/ell 
illustrated and attractively bound. Following is an exerpt from 
the back covers 

"Bats, of which there are 850 species in the world, are ma¬ 
ligned as carriers of rabies(largely untrue)and admired for their 
biosonar. Their diversity is reflected in their dietss some eat 
fruit, some nectar and pollen, others fish, frogs, birds, or other 
bats. Although most eat insects, it is the three species of blood¬ 
feeding vampires which receive most public attention and around 
which much myth and superstition (and misconception) have evolved. 

M.Brock Fenton is Professor of Biology at Carleton University 
and Research Associate in the Department of Mammalogy at the Royal 
Ontario Museum, He has studied bat behaviour on five continents,™ q 

Some. Birds S e en in the Islands of the South Pacific (continued) 

White-breasted Wood Swallow( Artamus leucorhynchus ).Commonly 
seen perched on telephone wires; along country roades in Fiji. A 
pair of birds were alternaley swooping over the top of a tree and 
roosting side-by-side in its branches at. the Nadi Hotel in Nadi, 
Fiji, February 17 . 

References? 

Ashmole,M.J. 1963 Guide to the Birds of Samoa. Pacific Scien¬ 
tific Information Centre, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 
(Nelson Memorial Public Library, Apia, Western Samoa, Feb„23; 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Feb.28). 

Belcher, V/.J. and R.B.sibson Birds of Fiji in colour. Collins, 
Auckland and London. (Sigatoka Bookstore, Nadi, Fiji, Feb. 17*. 

(continued on page 17 ) 
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HOW T (b HATCH MIRACLES 

by Pippa Stuart 

In our village we are always aware of the unending miracle of the beauty 
of the surrounding countryside, with northward views toward the Highland hills, 
southward to Arran, Ailsa Craig and the sea, but every now and then we come 
across another miracle, the kind that happens in the human heart. 

The one that went down in village annals brought about the ending of an 
acrimonious feud between the sworn enemies, Johnny and Fergus, For Fergus, 
the schoolmaster, one of the joys in life was watching birds, for Johnny, 
the deadliest shot in all the county, it was slaying them, 

Johnny's dearest companion, his third arm, was his gun. With it he slew 
grouse, partridge, pigeons and pheasants. Norhing feathery was safe from him, 
neither the jackdaws who warmed themselves at his chimney pot, nor the swallows 
who nested in his eaves, nor the blackbirds who raided his strawberry beds. 

When Fergus saw him returning from a day's shooting, plumes and claws bristling 
from his knapsack, he would exclaim bitterly, "Saul has slain his thousands but 
Johnny his tens of thousands 1" 

Then as if a curse had been laid on him for so much massacre, Johnny's 
hunting days were brought to an abrupt end. One Winter's evening, crossing the 
frozen burn, laden with his spoils, he slipped on the ice and crashed down. 

The sharp report of his gun in the frosty air made us jump. It must be Johnny! 

He had broken not only a leg but his arm. "He's lucky to be alive." Fergus 
said. "He might have shot himself this time!" 

Johnny sat now at his front door, his gun laid harmlessly beside him, and 
a new sound entered village life - no longer Johnny's shooting but his grumbling. 
"What am I to do with myself. Naethingl My hunting days are over!" 

In our country terminology this was known as girning and there was no 
greater term of contempt. Love your life, poor as it is, says Thoreau, but 
Johnny no longer loved his and complained incessantly. Only the birds were 
left in peace. 

The first stage of what we came to call a miracle took place that spring, 
at the time when Fergus prowled the woodlands to see if the same birds had 
returned to their old haunts. Above the burn where Johnny mdt his downfall the 
mallards had nested again. This particular day Fergus was in time to see the 
mother duck sailing off down the burn, followed by a fluffy golden trail of 
duelings. In the deserted nest lay one unhatched egg, Fergus picked it up - 
there might still be life in it. 

When he re-entered the village the first thing he heard was the querulous 
note of Johnny's grumbling: "Naething to do! Naethingl" On an impulse he 
pushed open the gate and walked up the path. "Here's something for you to do. 

See this mallard's egg. Instead of shooting birds you can hatch one out!" 

Johnny gave a bellow of rage. "Catch me hatching out ducks' eggs!" and 
was going to hurl it at Fergus's retreating back when he stopped short. 

Perhaps something about the greenish-blue colour, the shape, the mystery of the 
possible life stirring within the shell, made him hesitate. He laid the egg 
carefully inside his Glengarry bonnet and held it on his knee. 

By the next morning the news was all over the village that girning Johnny 

was hatching out a mallard's egg. We had never much liked him, we had avoided ■ 
him because of his bad temper and sharp tongue. Children never called to him 
over the garden fence, no one lingered at his gate. That changed now. "Hear 
you've got an egg," we shouted to him. Johnny only grunted in reply, but when 

he thought no one was watching we saw him turn the egg over very carefully in 

his large hand. 

Fergus began to drop in on him, awkwardly at first, then with growing 

(e’ont'd' next page) 
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How to Hatch Miracles (continued) 

enthusiasm, "Queer thing, an egg," he would begin. "Which came first, duck or’ 
egg, tell me that’ Life's botching with mysteries and wonders. There you are, 
Johnny, you'll not only be neighbour to birds like Thoreau at Walden Pond, but 
father to one. There's a thing called imprinting." 

"What's yon?" Johnny asked casually, not liking to admit an ignorance, 
especially to his old enemy. "You'll be the first person that duckling sees," 
said Fergus, "It'll take you for another bird and follow you everywhere, just 
like a dog." Johnny snorted but later we heard him repeating. "Imprinting!" 
bending his ear closer to the greenish-blue curve of shell. 

From being the loneliest person in the village Johnny became the most 
important with his front door our meeting place. The children besieged him with 
questions. "When will it hatch? What'll you feed it on? Can we dig up worms 
for it? Will it follow you like a dug as the Maister says? What'll you call 
it?" 

"I hope yon egg's no' addled,"muttered Davie, the pessimist. 

"Wheeshtl" commanded Fergus with a glower. "Nane of your gloom." 

We had odd inklings of something new going on in the heart of the hunter, 
Johnny sat there, for the first time in his life taking in the marvel of spring, 
the dawn chorus, the shimmering tracery of the trees, the foam of cherry blossom 
and everywhere a sense of growth, especially in the egg snuggled warmly in his 
Glengarry bonnet. 

We pushed aside all dark doubts - what if Davie were right, what if it 
were adled. We speculated with growing excitement on when it would hatch. It 
was like having Christmas in May. 

It happened one May afternoon when we found Johnny sitting very still with 
a look of wonder on his face. Down his jacket, fragments of green-blue shell 
were scattered and on his knee was perched a bead-eyed duckling. 

"Did you notice...?" Fergus began, more to himself than to anyone in 
particular. It wasn't till later that we took in the fact that Johnny's gun 
had vanished. There is no doubt that a country village is a place where miracles 
of all kinds are possible. 

(Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor - July 29,1982) 




Same Birds See n in the Islands of the South Pacific (continued) 

Gruson,E.S. 1976., Checklist of the Worlds Birds* New York Times 
Book Co., New York, 212 pages. 

Holyoak,D.T. 1980 Guide to Cook Island Birds, Cook Islands 
Library and Museums Soeiety,Inc. >+0 pages (Airport, Rarotonga, 
Cook Islands, Feb.15). 


Judd,W.W. 1982 Birds Seen in the Hawaiian Islands in Feb.,1982. 
Cardinal (Mcllwraith Field Naturalists),108s5-8. 

Thibault,J.C. and D.T.Holyoak 1975 Birds of Tahiti. Les Editions 
du Pacifique, Papeete, Tahiti.(Gaugin Museum,Papeari,Tahiti,Feb.11) 
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Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ont. 
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N OTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 13, 1983 - 147 

- indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record fcr the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Apr. 

9* 


2 W. over Dundas 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

14 


2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Apr. 

1 


1 Wcodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

8 


1 Desjardines Canal 

Bob Finlayson 

Horned Grebe 

Mar. 

18 


1 Van wagner's Beach 

Coker, Hughes, Tabone 


Apr. 

3 


1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

8 


4 North She.re Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Red-necked Grebe 

Apr. 

1* 


5 Lake at Burlington 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

3 


15 Lake at Burlingttn 

Denys G rdiner 


Apr. 

10 


3 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Dbl-cr Cormorant 

Apr. 

14* 


9 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 

Great Blue Heron 

Mar. 

23; : 

31 : 

l, 1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 


Apr. 

2 


8 Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner 

Blue Gocse 

Apr. 

13 


1 Oakville 

Donald R. Gunn 

Brant 

Apr. 

2 


1 Port Nelson 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Wood Duck 

Apr, 

1 


6 Dundas Marsh 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Eurasian Teal 

Ma r. 

. 27*1 male Dundas Hydro Station 

Robert Finlaysen 

Green-winged Teal 

Mar. 

12 


32 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Am. Black Duck 

Mar. 

26 


150 Lake at Burlington 

Denys Gardiner 

Northern Pintail 

Apr. 

1 


8 8th Road E^st 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Blue-win ed Teal 

Apr. 

7 


9 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlaysnn 

Northern Sheveler 

Apr. 

7 


3 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 


Apr. 

10 


3 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Baldpate 

Mar. 

31 


7 Dundas Marsh 

B b Finlayson 

Canv n sback 

Apr. 

10 

39 

10 Dundas M-rsh; Valens 

McLaughlin; Westmrre 

Redhead 

Mar. 

20 

2 

Green Mtn. Road 

Coker,Hughe s,Tabone 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar. 

20 

90 

Valens Reservoir 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Greater Scaup 

Apr. 

15 300 

Spencer Smith Pax’k 

Mark Jennings 

Lesser Scaup 

Mar. 

26 

50 

Port Nelson 

Denis Gardiner 

Harlequin Duck 

Apr. 

12 fern. 

Lake at Fifty Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Oldsquow 

Apr. 

9 

1 

Smithville Lagoons 

Kevin McLaughlin 

White-winded 

Apr. 

2 

2 

Lake at Fifty Reat 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Scoter 

Apr. 

14F 

8 

Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Ruddy D uck 

Apr. 

1 

12 

Wotdland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Turkey Vulture 

Apr. 

1 

1 

Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

2 

3 

Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner et al. 


Apr. 

5 

32 

Beamer C<- ns. Area 

Michael Clark et al. 


Apr. 

8 130 

Beamer Ccns. Area 

Michael Clark 


Apr. 

9 


6 Beamer C. ns. Area 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

10 


64 Beamer Ctns. Area 

Gardiner et al. 

Osprey 

Apr. 

9# 


1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Gardiner et al. 

Bald Eagle 

Mar. 

18 

1 

ad. Vinemcunt 

Bruce Duncan 


Apr. 

3 


1 Berner C^ns. Area 

Get rge Meyers 


Apr. 

10 

1 imm. Grimsby Peak 

Meyers et al. 

Northern Harrier 

Apr. 

1 


3 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

2 


4 Beamer Cons. Area. 

G-rdiner et al. 


Apr. 

5 


3 Beamer Cc ns. Area 

Michael Cla irk 


Apr. 

8 


4 Beamer Cons. Area 

Michael Clark et al. 


Apr. 

10 


6 Beamer C .ns. Area 

McLaughlin et al. 
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Cooper's Hawk 


Northern Gcshawk 


Red-shouldered 
H awk 


Red-tailed Hawk 

Rough-legged Hawk 
Golden Eagle 

Merlin 

Peregrine Falcon 
American Coct 

Gre ater Y ellowlc 

Lesser Y ellowleef 


Dunlin 
Common Snipe 


American Woodcock 
Franklin's Gull 
Bonaparte 1 s Gull 

Glaucous Gull 
Gt. Black-h. Gull 
Snowy- Owl 
Long-eared Owl 

Short-eared. Owl 

Northern Saw- 
whet Owl 

Red-headed Wdpkr 
Red-bellied Wdpkr 


.wk Mar. 30F 

1 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

2 

5 Beamer Ccns. Are" 

Apr. 

. 5 

11 Beamer C:ns. Area 

Apr. 

7 

4 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

8 

15 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

10 

34 Beamer Cl ns. Area 

Mar. 

30 

12 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

1 

4 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

2 

4 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

5 

2 Beamer Ccns. Are 

Apr. 

8 

3 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

9; 10 

1; 1 Beamer C-ns. Area 

Mar. 

23 

2 Park Rd. & Mud St. 

Mar. 

30 

7 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

1 

1 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

2 

9 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

5 

2 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

8 

3 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

9 

1 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

10 

2 Beamer Cons. Area 

Mar. 

20 

1 Valens 

Apr. 

1 

10 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

2 

26 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

5 

4 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

8 

8 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

1 

25 Beamer Cons. Area 

Apr. 

2 

40 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

5 

33 Beamer C<ns. Area 

Apr. 

2 

2 Beamer Cons. Are- 

Mar. 

23 * 

1 third yr. Grimsby Pe; 

Apr. 

5 1 

ad. Grimsby Peak 

Mar. 

30F 

2 Beamer Ccns. Area 

Apr. 

7* 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Apr. 

5 

1 LaSalle Park 

Apr. 

10 

8 Valley Inn 

igMar. 

28* 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Apr. 

9 

4 8 th Read East 

1 Apr. 

1 * 

3 over Westdale 

■Apr. , 

10 

7 8 th Road East 

' Apr/ 

9*, 104 

; 20 8 th Rc a,d East 

Apr. 

10 * 

1 8 th Read East 

Mar. 

23 F 

1 Halton Hills 

Apr. 

3 

1 Bronte 


al. 


al. 

al. 


al. 


Apr. 4 3 Taquanyah Cons. Area. 

Mar. 23 L2 Bronte 

Apr. 11* 1 act.* Bronte 

1 1 £ E&tl Marsh 

Apr. 2 1 Lake at Fifty Road 

Apr• 3 2 Woodland C -metery 

Dfer. 18L 1 Wellington & Burlington 

Apr. 2 4 Grassies tupelc woods 

Apr. 11 2 Bronte Woods 

Mai. 19 6 ; 9 Hysert Rd; 11th Rd E 

Mar. 23 3 Ridge Road 

Ap'r. 4 F 1 Ridge Rd. at 50 Rd. 

Apr. 7 IS. She re Trail 

Apr. 11 6 Bronte 

Apr • 4 1 Mud St. at Grimsby 

Mar. 22 1 


Geor e Meyers 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael Clark et 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
George Meyers et al 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael Clark et 
Michael Clark et 
Denys Gardiner 
Curry; Thr.em 
Meyers et al. 

Denys Gardiner 
Copeland, Gardiner 
M. Clark et al. 
Michael Clark 
Denys Gardiner 
Den s Gardiner 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael ClTk et 
M. Clark et al. 

Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
Michael Clark 
Denys Gardiner 
George Meyers 
George Meyers 
Copeland, Meyers 
D':ve & Thelma Powell 
Paul Foster 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bruce Duncan 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Bob Finlayson 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaug^in 
Dave & Theima 

/SfB&gp' 

Dun call 

pennings, R-irto m4, 

Mark JenAiug s 

Mark Jennings 
f‘oL f inlay sen 

Kevin Met,a ugh l i'* 

Denys Gardiner 
O'ker, Hughes 
Peter Tin em 
Mark Jennings 
Peter Thcem 
Harringti n, Reid 
Peter Thoem 
Bob Finlays cn 
Mark Jennings 
Meyers, Thcem 


Sim's Lock S. Caledonia -Sandy Maxted 
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Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker 
Pileated wdpkr. 
Eastern Phoebe 

Northern Horned 
Purple Martin 
Tree Swall. w 


Bank Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Bam Swallow 
Brc.wn Creeper 
Carolina Wren 
Winter Wren 
Gold en-cn.wnec 
Kinglet 

Kingle 
Eastern Bluebii 


Hermit Thrush 

Varied Thrush 
N• M ckingbird 

Water Pipit 
Cedar Waxwing 

Northern Shrike 
Loggerhead Shrike 
Myrtle Warbler 
Rufcus-s. Towhee 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Fox Sparrow 

White-throated 
Sparro w 
White-crowned 
Spa rrr.w 
Swamp Sparrow 
Lapla nd Lt ng spu r 
Snow Bunting 
Rusty Blackbird 


Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
House Finch 

Common Redpoll 


Mar. 24 F 
Apr. 13 ; 14 
Apr. l 
Apr. g-;;- 
Apr. n 
Lark Mar. 26 F 
Apr. Q* 
Mar. 23 * 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 15* 
Apr. 15* 
Apr. 7* 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 13 
Apr. n 
Mar. 26 f 
A pr. 4, 7 

fe il 

Mar. 18 
Mar. 20 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 10 
Apr. n 
Mar. 22 L 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 14 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 3* 
Mar. 23 F 
Apr. 15F 
Apr. 8F 
Apr. 11 
Apr. n* 
Mar. 23 
Apr. 8 ,., 11 l 
Apr. io 
Apr. 13 
Mar. 24 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 4 F 
Mar. 26 e 
M ar. 26 
1% r. 14 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 17 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 22 


1, 


1 

i; 3 
1 
1 
1 

25 

1 

2 

16 
4 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
6 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
30 
14 
1 


4; 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
; 2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
7 
2 

5 

2 


Stcney Creek 
Victoria Pk; Bronte 
Holyrood, Oakville 
Beamer Cons. Area 
Brcntej North Shore 
6 th Read East 
Beamer Crns. Area 
Smithville Lag: . c ns 
Dundas Marsh 
Bronte 
Bronte 

Dundas Marsh 
Win: na 

Ho,lyre od, Oakville 
Brcnte 

Beamer Cons. Area 
Winona; Bronte 
Bn nte 

Spencer Ck at Marsh 
Fifty Road Winona 
Dundas Marsh 
Cone. 7, Strabane 
Beamer Cons. Area 
Bronte 
Oakville 
S. Grimsby 
Cedar Sprgs Rd & Nc . 
Br' nte H arbiur 
Burl, ak Drive 
Caledonia 
Br nte 

Cone. 7, Strabane 

Grimsby 

Br<. nte 

Beamer Cons. Area 

Brcnte 

Bronte 

Haltcn Hills 
Beamer C. A.; Bn-nte 
Valley Inn 
North Sh- re Blvd. 

Stf. ney Creek 
Green Mtn. R< ad 
Grassies 
6th Road East 
6th Road East 
Treeland, Burlington 
S 57 Eagle Drive 
8th Road East 
Frur Sense ns Dr. 
Hopkins Tract R.B.G. 
North Shore Blvd. 

St', ney Creek 
857 Eagle Drive 


R. Waldhuber 
Finlayscn; Jennings 
Den Gunn 

Michael Clark et al. 
B• Jennings; Powells 
Denys Gardiner 
Clark, Meyers 
Curry, Thee m 
Bob Finlayscn 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Bi b Finlayscn 
C< 'ke r, Hughe s, Tabone 
Den Gunn 
Mark Jennings 
Denys Gardiner 
C ker; Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Michael Clark 

C< ke r, Hughe s, Tab' ne 
Jennings, Richards 
Dave & Thelma p. well 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Mark Jennings 
fide D: n Gunn 
Denys Gardiner 
1 Rd.Joan Little 
Mark Jennings 
Ren Hepworth 
Bruce Duncan 
Mark Jennings 
Dave & Thelma Pc well 
Peter Thcem 
Mark Jennings 
Michael Cl aide 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
Dave & Thelma Pc well 
Clark; Jennings 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Thelma Powell 
R. Waldhuber 
Denys Gardiner 
Gerrge Meyers 
Denys Gardiner 
Denys Gardiner 
Adam Harringt n 
Laurel North 
Kevin Mciaughlin 
J. P. Richardson 
Tc m & Anne Reid 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
R. Waldhuber 
Laurel North 


Please send your bird records 
Eagle Drive, Burlington, 


by 

Ont. 


the 10th c 

> L7T 3A3, 


f the month to George W. North 
or phene 6 34-5463 
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